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Hiscellany. 


DEVOTED TO THE INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT OF YOUTH. 


AGNES ADDISON. 
(Continued from page 138._) 

AGNES and her mother looked for- 
ward with terror to the day which was 
to deprive them of their darling. ‘To 
form his infant mind to honor and vir- 
tue had been the delight, the solace of 
both, and their greatest consolation in 
the absence of his almost idolized fa- 
ther. At length, the dreaded period 
arrived, when Malcolm Henry com- 
pleted his fifteenth year; his father } 
soon after found means to stay with || 
them for a short time before he tore 
their boy from their maternal bosoms. 

He learned, with the deepest anxiety, 
that the health of his respected mother, 
Mrs. Addison, was evidently declining; 
and fearful lest the confined air of the 
town, and her still too close attention to 
business (for she obstinately refused | 
giving up her little shop), were injuri- 
ous «0 her, he took a beautiful little cot- 
tage, delightfully situated, not far from 
the city ; where he saw them comfort- 
ably settled, and spent a few short hap- 
py days with them. He then, with an 
agonized heart, tore himself and his 
child from the arms of the distracted 
Agnes, and her no less aggrieved, but 














bosom of Agnes throbbed with mortal 
anguish ; she had become accustomed | 
to the absence of her husband ; but to 
part with her only child overcame her 
fortitude, as he had become a part of 
her very existence ; her delicate frame 
sunk beneath the conflict, and she was 
confined for some time to her bed, dan- 
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dure sorrows worse than death, alas! 
than a thousand deaths, in the loss of 
all she loved. The feeble frame of the 


|} infirm Mrs. Addison sunk under the 


fatigue and anxiety she suffered during 
her daughter’s illness; she was carried 
to her bed as soon as Agnes was able 
to quit her’s, trom which she was soon 
after conveyed to that place “* Where 
the weary are at rest, and the wicked 
cease from troubling.” Poor Agnes 
remained ina state of uncomplaining 
passive sorrow, only enduring life in 
the hope of being united soon to. her 
husband and son.—Alas! poor unfor- 
tunate ! she was doomed no more to 


swallowed them up in its dark abysses; 
she was no longer a daughter, a wife, a 
mother! These endearing names were 
lost to her for ever; the dreadful ti- 
dings fell like a thunderbolt upon her 
. brain ; her reason fled, and a night of 
gloomy horror settled on her soul, 
The genial breath of spring, which re- 
vives all drooping nature, shed its be- 
nign influence even on the widowed 
heart of Agnes; she recovered to health 
and reason: alas! not to happiness ; but 
though she recovered her reason, it 
| was long before she regained that equa- 
| nimity of temper, and gentle, yet reso- 
lute steadiness, which had formed a 
paominent feature in her character. 
| She looked with disgust on every thing 
which surrounded her; and felt as if 
anxious to escape from the scenes of 
her former happiness; as if she ex- 
pected, in another place, to meet with 





gerously ill, and only recovered to en-| 





the phantom which had vanquished 


behold them; the merciless ocean had 
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from her sight. 


retiring to that distant and solitary 1sl- 
and where her beloved Malcelm Hen- 
ry had first seen the light of Heaven. 
‘There were very few, either in town, | 
had the slightest acquaintance ; she 
or near the cottage, with whom she 
therefore could feel little regret at 
leaving a place that had no tie on her 
affections ; she withdrew the money 





from the hands of the person with 
whom it was lodged, and vested it, on | 
proper security, with a gentleman who | 
had some dealings in Zetland. Her | 
little affairs were soon settled ; and, at- 
tended only by a girl, who had been a 
poor friendless orphan, brought up by 
Mrs. Addison, she left the elegant lit- 
tle retirement in which captain Henry 
six months before left her; nor did 
she weep, but on bidding adieu to her 
mother’s grave !—She rested her burn- 
ing forehead on the cold stone that 
covered all that remained on earth of 
what was once beauty, grace, and vir- 
tue. ‘Il am going, my mother,” sob- 
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She at last resolved | 
on bidding them adieu for ever ; and | 


you lke it, puts into the mouth of his 


shepherd Sylvius the following delight- 
ful description of love. 


**It is to be made all of sighs and tears, 

It is to be made all of faith and service, 

It is to be all made of fantasy, 

All made of passion, aud all made of wishes, 
All adoration, duty, and observance, 

A\l humbleness, all patience and impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all observance.” 


True love is indeed a passion tender 
and sublime, let the cold blooded cynics 


| say what they please to the contrary. 


It is something very opposite to that 





| society, where you frequently 
| 





bed she, “I am going to meet my | 
Malcolm, your Malcolm, both our’ 
Malcolms !—From the green billows, 
that cover his cold, cold grave, he 
beckons his Agnes, and she flies to 
meet him!” She continued for some | 
time weeping, and then rising, threw | 
herself in the arms of Naney, who, 
stood sobbing beside her. ‘UVhe worthy | 
old man to whom the cottage they had | 
just left belonged, recommended her 
to take her passage on board of a vessel | 
commanded by a relation of his, as by 
that means she would have the compa- 
ny of a young lady and her brother, 
who were going by the same convey- 
ance. ‘hey hada pleasant and speedy 
passage to Orkney. She went on shore 
with miss Uhompson and her brother, 
and found much better accommodation 
than she expected at the small village 
of Stromness. (To be continued.) 
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LOVE. 





Shakespeare in his comedy of As} 


which assumes the name in ay 

y hear 
those disgraceful and unnatural con- 
‘nexions—tormed not from any conge- 
| niality of mind, not from any sincere 
| or virtuous affection, but originating in 
| ambition, pride, or vanity, sometimes 
_even in a dereliction of all modesty and 
all moral principle—honoured with the 
appellation of love ; but this is not the 
way Shakespeare instructs us to love. 
True love can only be excited and ex- 
ist In a virtuous mind. It is always 
timid, modest and respectful. It has 
its hopes and its fears ; but it conceals 
them. ‘It looks not with the eyes, 
but with the mind.” Such love will 
be founded on the graces of the female 
mind, and in a firm belief that it is 
destined for immortality. If the lover, 
whose affections are fixed, and whose 


| heart is pure, could persuade himself 


for a moment, that she, who is now the 
delight of his eyes and the sweetner 


of his life, was but a fortuitous con- 


course of atoms, or produced from 
necessity that she must die and be 
forever forgotten—from that moment, 
I say, he could feel nothing like love, 
and the ardour of his affections would 
be extinguished in the frightful idea of 
annihilation. An English author had 
some reason for the declaration, that, 
in a country of atheists, love would 
prove the existence of a deity. 


——— + ao — 





TRIFLES. 














No complaint is more common 
among young men, who pretend to be 
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learned, than that, in general, female 

conversation is very insipid, because it | 
principally turns upon the weather, | 
walking, fashions, visits, company, and | 
other chit-chat. Now that this charge | 
is perfectly ridiculous. every one must. 
admit. ‘l'rifles compose the frequent | 
business of human life. ** Little things. 
are great to little minds.” Politicians. 
and statesmen may alter laws and con- | 
stitutions ; but*the inferior arrange-| 
ments of human life, the common inci- | 
dents of domestic economy, the ten | 
thousand things of a pleasant day spent 

in fashionable society, are important 

and immutable. ‘The gentleman who 

can agreeably talk on all these minute 

actions, and evanescent circumstances, 
is, in the present state of society, more 
enviable than the scholar who discours- 
es about books and algebra. The for- 
mer has silver and current money, with. 
which he may buy oranges, nuts, and 
playthings for his boys and girls; the 
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other has mines of gold in barren 
places, which nobody, at least in the 
fashionable world, wants or cares for. 


——. +e 











It has been said that every man may 
be flattered. A fine understanding 
may make its possessor shrewd to de- 
tect the flatterer’s art, and great expe- 
rience in the world may place suspicion 


as a centinel at his door. All this may | 


increase the difficulty of finding access 
to a man’s vanity, but still it is not in- 
accessible. ‘There are opinions, which 
every man wishes all others to enter- 


and he is sure to be pleased when he 
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introduced, by a friend, into a small party, con- 
sisting of three. young ladies and an elderly 
gentleman, their father, on all whom, he pass- 
ed the highest encomiums ;_ which, from their 
agreeable manners, I had every reason to be- 
lieve were merited :—In short, I enjoyed so 
much pleasure from their conversation, that [ 
was anxiotis to learn what other fair syrens 
were amongst their acquaintances, to whose 
company I might aspire. I accordingly com- 
menced the subject of my solicitude, by hoping 
they had some fine gir/s in their neighbourhood 
with whom they associated. “ Indeed,” began 
the old gentleman, his countenance glowing 
with satisfaction, ** we have many fine”-—but 


|| here he was interrupted by exclamations from 


the young lad.es, expressive of their astonish- 
ment as to whom he could possibly allude. 
They then began to expatiate very freely on 
what pretensions any of their neighbours had 
to the title of ** fine girls’’—I soon found I had 
touched the string of their loquacity: From 
them I heard that miss A was esteemed 
clever enough, but, poor thing, so very plain, and 
such a horrible figure! Miss B had rather 
a neat taste in dress, but dress, indeed, was the 
extent of her abilities. I ventured to observe, 
that I-thought I had a glimpse of a pretty girl, 
at a window near the end of the street. Tlie 
young ladies admitted she to whom I alluded 
had not a dad face ; but, oh ! such a horrid tem- 
per—at length, they began to pass many enco- 
miums on poor miss C—, extolling her virtues, 
beauty, and accomplishments; on my eagerly: 
enquiring where she resided, I found that’ she 
was—dead. They all allowed their opposite 
neighbor, to be an intelligent, amiable woman ; 
but she was—married; and too much engaged 
with her family to mingle in company —Alas | 
thought I, even in this small circle, where I 
expected to find simplicity and universal good 
will, envy lurks, and like a canker, which cor- 
rodes whatever it falls upon, revels in luxury 
on real, or imaginary imperfections. It is, in- 
deed, lamentable, that the loveliest part of the 
community, should suffer this baneful passion 
to invade their gentle. bosoms: How greatly 
would our admiration of them be increased, by 








. : : | their acknowledging with candor and liberality 
tain of his merit, temper, or capacity, 


the charms of their fair cotemporaries! If we 
examine the various specimens of an artist’s 
pencil, the beauties we may discover in one 





discovers, that his skilful flatterer really 
entertains them. He indulges a com- 
placency and kindness towards the per- 


- Son who puts him in good humor with 


himself. But to flatter the ignorant 
and inexperienced requires no skill, 
for with this class of people the very 
disposition to flatter is accepted as an 
evidence of kindness. 


2 ie 


To the Editor of the Suvenile PorteFolio. 
Mr. Eviror—A few evenings since, I was 





production, cannot depreciate the merits of his 
other performances; neither when our eyes 
dwell with rapture on an interesting female, the 
most finished production of nature’s hand, can 
she diminish the beauty of others whom we 


' 


| may turn aside to admi¥<, and who may, in our 


imagination, possess equal attractions. c. 
—— + oe 
A clergyman declared one day that the pun- 


‘ishment used in schools did avt make boys a 
_whit better, or more tractable: a gentleman in 
| 


| company insisted that whipping was of the ut- 
'most service, for every one must allow it made 





a boy emart. 
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POETRY Now this trade I’m determin’d to follow, 
e So, low at thy altar I bend. 
But though thou'rt a patron so able, 
TO THE WIND. Be a a se rd so aes I i 
Sweet silent breeze of noon, to thee eT ae staphamgtee pe! . 
The proudest bosom still is free ! 1, wea" ate fon iqneauidey drow. 
With softest murmur greet the maad, ae sc vances 
To whose cold heart my vows are paid. THE DEW-DROP. 
A os bei en ache tion” | The ae fell from the wing of the 
' , : . ing, 
hak ipbee pre Lancer ny , one its moisture pentovery on 04 wiiet ele: Lt 
Ere heav’d so lovely to the sight, . p> r pay r tear, Sy ery 1 apart halts , 
As heaves that breast of soft delight, Th othe baptess aerount OF some oat es *- von Lt 
Than Winter’s snow more white. e ray of the sun, forth in majesty YS 
Each charm which thou alone may’st see, Which chas’d the-soft dew-drup forever 
Returning, tell to none but me. Is Ij a thes Lona , h 
Search all that courts or shuns the eye, . "aeochag smile, from thy azure eye 
And mingte with her parting sigh : wpvenenew ess : vi 
Thy biear thenée fraught eth balmy pow’r, Which rivals in splendor the brightness of si 
On every weed shall leave a flow’r: day. i} t} 
Yet none like that fair rose shall be, When beauty and virtue together uniting, | 
Which dyes her cheek when kiss‘d by thee ; ut, those who are dear to — page Sh th al 
The morning’s blush or ev’ning’s glow, ley’re sweeter than odours the senses de- < 
The blooming sprig or wat’ry bow, lighting, 7 
906 tats 60 thi can show. Or the scents that are culled from the frank- 
No sun shall drink its silken bloom, incense tree. ¢ 
No wintry blasts its dies consume ; — £ 
Grief ne’er shall rear her banners pale, ‘ BVENING. k 
Where now those tints of health prevail; . . 
But youth shall feel the glowing dyes, | Pian dhdel dpuae fee pi nA h ; ‘ 
Unstain’d by sorrow’s withering sigh’s : Which fling é’ex-Hasvted transparent ean ) 
For ah ! too well, alas! I know, The changing colours of the sky. ‘ 
She ne’er can feel a lover’s woe: While o’er the distant waters pale ' 
For had she known the secret pain. That glimmer on the aching sight ’ 
She ne’er would wound with such disdain, They sioaie sDeorenitaha the sar. i? 1 . 
A heart that loves in vain. ! With rosy wreaths of elton light : 
Ah! plead sweet breeze a lover’s part, Ppt gs ereapbars, onkd taaee "ib | 
And pour thy mildness o’er her heart. 5 e 


Ah! say tho’ time goes softly past,” 
He marks his footsteps’plain at last ; 
And leaves them in the fairest face, 
In waning beauty’s vacant place. 
Her cruel scorn at least reprove, 
For scorn’s a hard rewapéé for love. 
Ah! bid her not that pow’r abuse, 
Ah! bid her not that héart refuse 
Which she may grieve to lose. 





Yon isle in doubtful distance seen, 
The waving shade of twilight throws 

O’er the proud billow’s pallid green. 
And deep in ocean’s sparry caves, 

The sea shells to the zephyr ring, 
That fluttering o’er the silver waves, 

Pours the first music of the Spring. 
Amid the water’s mournful roar, 

They soothe the wanderer of the deeps, 
Who turns to view the parting shore, 


ant a | And o’er the well known landscape weeps. 
FORTUNE. 

The gamester and the gallant find, —+— 

Fortune and love are of one mind: MADRIGAL. 


Both are by mere caprice directed. 
In vain the generous lover sighs ; 
In vain his art the gamester plies ; 
Virtue and skill are both neglected. 
Fortune and Cupid, all agree, 

Are so stark blind they cannot see, 
The worth of any kind of merit. 
Blockheads grow rich, ere well aware ; 

To women, fools, and fops are dear, 
Dearer than men of wit and spirit. 
—2 +e 


THE MOD+ST POET. 
Vis said, O most gracious Apollo, 
‘That poets thou loy’st to befriend ; 














Eliza ! Love his fire hath spent 
Between myself and thee, 

His ardent heat in me is pent, 
His light all shines in thee. 

We had broke the elemental right, 
Had we from wedlock run, 

For nature wills that heat and light, 
Incorporate in one. 
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